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THE CAMERA AS AN INVESTMENT. 





Writers generally may not care to buy a 
camera for amusement alone, because it is an 
expensive toy. Yet articles accompanied by 
photographs suitable for illustrations can fre- 
quently be sold, when the same articles, with- 
out photographs, would be promptly returned, 
“ With thanks.” 

I do not follow authorship as a profession, 
but during my spare moments from the calls of 
business I find time to do considerable mis- 
cellaneous writing. The checks received in 
payment for such work aggregate quite a neat 
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sum at the end ofayear. Much of my work is 
sold in a market overlooked or slighted by the 
writer who devotes his time and efforts to a 
strictly literary class of work; namely, among 
the daily and Sunday newspapers. 

To be sure, daily newspapers do not pay 
nearly as well as the magazines, but it does not 
take so long to prepare a newspaper article as 
it does to write one for the magazines. I do 
not mean that work to be submitted to news- 
papers may be dashed off hurriedly — far from 
it; but perfection in style is not so essential, 
provided you have an interesting story to tell. 
Then the returns are more prompt than from 
the magazines, and help pay grocery bills while 
you are writing The Great American Novel, or 
waiting for the publication of that short story 
you sold to the Vameless Magazine, to be paid 
for on publication. 

Since I bought a camera and began sending 
photographs with my news stories and articles, 
I have, I believe, sold twoarticles where before 
I sold but one. The purchase was an experi- 
ment, and as such had to be conducted as 
economically as possible. Yet it was necessary 
to secure a camera that would make good, clear 
photographs, for a poor photograph — well, the 
less said about that the better. 

“Films or glass plates?” I decided to use 
glass plates, for I had had some little experi- 
ence with films, curling and twisting while being 
developed. When one is using glass plates, 
a plate may be taken out and developed as soon 
as the exposure is made, but with roll films this 
cannot easily be done. A safe selection will 
be a camera using glass plates or films at will. 

Then, when you are starting off on an excur- 
sion, pack your grip with films. They will not 
break, they occupy but a small space, and they 
are extremely light. At other times, I pre- 
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fer to substitute glass plates for the films. 

For most purposes the folding camera is to 
be preferred, as it is more easily carried, and 
occupies but a small space when traveling. 

A camera using 5 x 7 plates or films makes 
as good a photograph as one could desire. 
Yet the 4 x 5 camera is not so expensive, and 
will answer the purpose in many cases. With 
a camera using films or plates smaller than 5 x 7 
you can make a picture only as large as the 
size of the plates used by that camera. When 
using a5x7 camera smaller pictures can be 
made, if desired. 

Should any writer, in selecting a camera, 
decide to buy one smaller than 5x 7, I think it 
is an excellent plan to buy a 5x7 developing 
and printing outfit. Then, in case a larger 
camera is bought later, it will not be necessary 
to buy new developing and printing outfits. 

Any one can soon learn to take and develop 
excellent photographs. Your local photogra- 
pher will give you a few lessons on developing, 
printing, and finishing the picture. Some 
amateur photographers have a regular photog- 
rapher do all of the work, but I think one 
using the camera for illustrations will find it 


more convenient to do the work at home. If 
necessary, a photograph may be taken, devel- 
oped, and fixed, and a print made, toned, and 
mounted ready to send, in an hour and a half, 
or with some classes of printing paper in less 
time. The regular photographer would not 
desire to take the time toprint and fix one, two, 
or three pictures, as is sometimes necessary 
when writing news stories. 

Some newspapers pay for illustrations of 
interesting events, scenery, snap shots at water- 
ing resorts, and other places, whether they use 
the matter accompanying them or not. But 
whether or not aspecified amount is allowed for 
the photograph, if the author is writing on space 
rates, he is usually given credit for the space 
occupied by the illustration. Even though no 
payment be made at all for the picture, how- 
ever, it will be found that many articles will be 
accepted and paid for simply because good 
photographs accompany them, when they would 
otherwise be refused; and anything that will 
assist in selling manuscripts, either to the news- 
papers or magazines, and bring in the welcome 
almighty dollar, is of value to the writer. 
Foseph H. Young. 


Operiin, Kan. 





MAKING PERFECT COPY. 





The writer who through carelessness or in- 
dolence fails to make his copy as nearly perfect 
as he can before he sends it out to editors, is 
as foolish as a farmer would be if, in filling his 
apple barrels, he should put all his small and 
gnarly apples at the top. This is the age of the 
typewriter, when all manuscripts ought to-be as 
clear as print, whether they are written with the 
typewriter or with the pen. Carelessly pre- 
pared copy, full of errors of punctuation and 
spelling, always impresses an editor unfavor-. 
ably at first sight, and in matters of artistic 
judgment first impressions are important. An 
editor prejudiced against a manuscript by his 
first glance at it isnot likely to find so much 
good in it as he might if the author had shown 


enough respect for his brain product to do his 
best by it before allowing it to leave his hands. 

Some writers make the mistake of having 
their manuscripts copied by incompetent type- 
writers, and then send them to editors without 
taking the trouble to revise the typewritten 
copy. In that case they suffer from an appear- 
ance of illiteracy which cannot fail to prejudice 
editors againstthem. The woman who habitu- 
ally spells “carriage” “carryage,” and “omis- 
sion” with two “ m’s,” may be worthy of affec- 
tion and honor as a wife and mother, but she is 
certainly not an accurate observer, and by 
editors her descriptions of character or scenery 
would be regarded with distrust. A good writer 
is seldom a poor speller, and the best writers 
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almost invariably turn out perfect copy, so far 
as spelling, punctuation, and arrangement are 
concerned. 

Now that the great majority of manuscripts 
are typewritten, writers who use the pen are at 
a disadvantage, and such writers need to take 
more care than ever to make their copy as 
nearly perfect as they can. Those who use the 
typewriter, moreover, greatly lessen their 
chances of success if they do not edit their 
manuscripts carefully after the work of type- 
writing is done. The task of proof-reading 
should never be neglected,and the manuscript 
should go to the editor in such shape that the 
compositor can “ follow copy ” without having 
any errorstocorrect. Incorrecting typewritten 


MECHANICAL AIDS 


manuscript, by the way, changes should be 
marked inthe copy, and not indicated on the 
margin as they would be in reading printed 
proof. This work of revision, moreover, should 
not be done carelessly, but in the most careful 
way. Every editor knows that it is harder for 
him to see errors in his own copy than in copy 
prepared by others, and for that reason writers 
need to edit their manuscripts with even more 
care than proof-readers habitually use. Type- 
written copy especially needs to be scrutinized 
closely, for experience has shown that the easier 
copy is to read, the harder it is for the author to 
detect defects and errors in it. 
Arthur Fosdick. 


Boston, Mass. 


IN VERSE WRITING. 


The view from the summit of Parnassus is 
just as grand if you have ascended to it bya 
cog railway as it is if you have toiled painfully 
up the steep on foot. True poetry is impossi- 
ble without genuine inspiration; but some- 
times, where the inspiration is present, com- 
monplace methods are helpful in overcoming 
the mechanical difficulties of expressing the 
inspired thoughts in the traditional set forms 
of verse. In other words, even the true poet 
should not scorn the occasional assistance of 
the rhyming dictionary. 

Suppose you have a sudden poetical idea. 
You recognize it instinctively as the child of 
Inspiration. Unfortunately, it does not come 
to you in the form of a completed poem. Few 
poets are fortunate enough to be able to reach 
up into the air and grasp completed poems, 
not needing the rasping of the file, all ready 
to be recorded with the pen or clicked out on 
the convenient typewriter. Your bit of in- 
spiration is a line, a couplet, a stanza at the 
most, sometimes only an unmetrical and un- 
rhymed thought. Before it can become a 
poem it must be worked over and worked 
out, thought upon, elaborated, fitted to the 


conventional pattern of traditional verse, made 
perfect as to rhyme and metre, set in a fitting 
frame of words. Hic labor, hoc opus est! 
Here is where even the heaven-inspired poet 
has to toil! 

Here, too, is where the despised rhyming 
dictionary may be a help. Why should the 
inspiration-favored one, blessed beneficiary of 
the gods, disdain its help? If he is in doubt 
about the spelling of “receive,” he turns to his 
big Webster, unthinkingly, unhesitatingly, as a 
matter of course. If he needs a rhyme for 
“ satirical,” why should he torment his brain 
and waste precious gray matter trying to think 
out for himself the word he needs, when by 
reaching to his revolving bookcase and turning 
a few pages of a book he can hit upon “em- 
pirical,” exactly the word he wants? It may 
be that in looking for a rhyme he will find at 
the same time both the rhyme and an idea 
better than any he has in his mind for the com- 
pletion of his poem. The word “empirical,” 
for instance, which the rhyming dictionary sug- 
gests to him, may suggest a thought which fits 
in admirably with the remainder of his poem, 
In that case, by using the mechanical help in 
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verse-writing he makes a double _ gain. 

With the would-be poet, who starts without 
inspiration and uses a rhyming dictionary in 
a laborious effort to block out commonplace 
thoughts in what at best can be only rhyming 
prose, I have nothing now to do. My point 
is that the genuine poet who depends upon his 
own brain alone in working out his ideas — 
much of the work that he must do being neces- 
sarily mechanical — is as foolish as the carpen- 
ter would be, if he should neglect the experi- 
ence of the world and plane out in the old- 
fashioned way all the mouldings that he uses 
for adornment, instead of getting them ready- 
fashioned at the moulding mill. 

And then there are the verse-writers — not 
poets in any sense —humorists who put jokes 
into rhyme, amusing the world and getting 
profit by it. Such writers are foolish if they 
do not get as many mechanical helps as possi- 
ble in finding fitting rhymes and phrases. To 
them a rhyming dictionary and Roget's “ The- 
saurus ” are as important as the ordinary dic- 
tionary is to a man whose spelling is original. 
They may not be indispensable, but they are 
extremely useful. 

The chief use of the rhyming dictionary, of 
course, is in suggesting appropriate rhyming 
words. Sometimes, as has been said already, 
a verse-writer—or even a poet — glancing 


through the list of possible rhymes for a given 
word may see one that suggests an appropri- 
ate thought that would not otherwise have oc- 
curred to him. The advantage in the use of 
the rhyming dictionary is then two-fold. 

Roget’s “ Thesaurus” is quite as useful as 
a rhyming dictionary to the verse-writer, since 
it suggests equivalents for words or phrases, 
and enables a writer to transmute the cheap 
metal of a prosaic expression into the gold of 
a poetic word or phrase. To use an exagger- 
ated illustration, a thought might occur to a 
writer only in the vulgar phrase “ to strike all 
of a heap.” His “ Thesaurus” would give him 
the literary equivalent “to petrify,” which 
might exactly fit the metre of his lines. Again 
a writer may be unable to use the word 
“startle” because his metre will not allow a 
trochee, but requires aniambus. Instead of 
tiring his brains needlessly, he turns to his 
“ Thesaurus,” and is rewarded with the word 
“affright.” The word is as useful to him — 
even though he be a poet —and to the reader 
as if he had thought it out himself. 

It is always best to take the shortest, 
straightest road to any desired object. So 
long as you get there, it doesn’t matter to the 
reader how you came. 

William H. Hills. 


Boston, Mass. 





“A WORD TO IMPATIENT WRITERS.” 





Some things, buckwheat cakes, for instance, 
are best served hot; but literary productions 
often seem to be all the better for a slight 
delay. 

Frequently, when the author has written the 
last line of his story he is in such a feverish 
state that he cannot sleep before starting the 
manuscript on a round-trip journey to the edi- 
tor. When in the course of inhuman events 
the article returns, how glaringly the faults 
peer at him from its hastily-written pages. It 
would have been just as easy to correct them 
some weeks earlier as it is now, and perhaps 


there would have been joy in his heart and a 
check in the bank of one of his creditors had 
he not been in such a hurry. 

Writers should know that even a moderate 
degree of success comes but slowly to the aver- 
age person. A meteoric career frequently daz- 
zles our eyes, and we long to turn into a startler 
of the universe; but listen to words of wisdom 
and be content to watch the meteor and trot 
along with the tortoise. 

My experience has taught me that a manu- 
script rather improves with age. 

If you have confided your wonderful secret 
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of authorship to nobody, what loss is it to the 
world should your story adorn the recesses of 
a trunk for an indefinite period? The millions 
of readers in the world are in no immediate 
danger of dying for the lack of articles. They 
can do a vast amount of waiting for your pro- 
duction, and, yes, perhaps worry along without 
it altogether. 

Some years ago I wrote two articles which 
in due process of time paid polite visits to sev- 
eral editors. One of the manuscripts, I was in- 
formed, never reached its destination ; but some 
six months later it crawled out of a forgotten 
editorial pigeon-hole, and was returned to me. 
The other article was kept by an editor fora 
year ; he awaited a chance to push it into his 
crowded pages. I was eventually rejoiced to 
behold it again. Early in this year, however, 
both articles were accepted and paid for. The 
money was as useful and went as fast as if I 
had received it at an earlier day. 

Another example from my experience illus- 
trates the folly of being in a hurry. I sent a 
short story to a magazine, and with the rejec- 
tion slip came a personal note from the editor 
saying that he would be pleased to examine 
something else from my pen. With visions of 
acceptance dancing in my brain and no ideas 


worth speaking of to keep said visions com- 
pany, I sat down and scribbled off a manu- 
script. It came back, of course, and I threw 
it into my trunk to seek comfort with its fellow- 
sufferers. Fishing it out some time ago, I was 
amused to discover the mistakes which abounded 
initspages. I would never have accepted it had 
I been an editor; but with a liberal dose of re- 
vision I feel quite sure it will eventually find a 
resting-place. 

If you have a good idea, you may feel sure 
that it will be of use in some way at some time. 
First, however, get your idea and give it proper 
clothing. Sometimes, too, it may be necessary 
to change the style of dress according to the 
season. 

During the closing days of the Columbian 
Exposition in 1893 I wrote an article describ- 
ing atrip to the Fair. It was too late to be 
“timely.” Have I destroyed that rejected 
manuscript? No,indeed; I feel confident that 
it will serve me a good turn sometime in the 
future. Perhaps the Paris Exposition of 1g00 
may make it possible to launch some of its 
views upon the reading world. So rest in 
peace, my manuscript; you will yet comfort 
me, if ] am not ina hurry. Monroe Wilbur. 


PurtLapecenia, Penn. 





THE MORALITY OF SENSATIONAL PAPERS. 





It is the common custom to speak slightingly 
of sensational weekly story papers, as being 
both foolish and immoral. They do, of course, 
present a silly and distorted view of life. That 
they are, as well, immoral or impure is an as- 
sertion that cannot be sustained. Some of our 
best magazines, in fact, do not exercise so strict 
a censorship over the manuscripts they aneeys 
as do these much-berated sheets. 

In evidence of this, I may cite an example 
from my own experience. In a serial, lately, 
destined for use in one of these papers, I in- 
cidentally mentioned (in two or three para- 
graphs) the elopement of a married woman. 


The acceptance contained a request that I omit 
the incident, and the editor added: “I feel 
quite sure that you would not wish anything to 
be printed from your pen that would tend fur- 
ther to relax the present immorality of a good 
many people.” 

When I see the condescending wish that the 
readers of these periodicals should be elevated 
to a higher literary plane, I sometimes wonder 
whether they would find it in reading some of 
the questionable stories that have been printed 
in recent years in what are commonly called 
our “high-class magazines.” 


St. Louts, Mo. S. G. Sanderson. 
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When serials were first published in maga- 
zines, one idea of the publisher was to influ- 
ence the renewal of subscriptions by carrying 
the serials over from one volume to another, 
and at the same time overlapping them so that 
no subscription could ever end without leaving 
a serial unfinished. The very practical theory 
of the publisher was that the curiosity of sub- 
scribers would lead them to renew their sub- 
scriptions in order to get the rest of some 
serial in which they were interested, and that 
then they would get interested in another 
serial, and so on continually, making their 
subscriptions perpetual. Many magazine pub- 
lishers still print their serials according to the 
old plan, but it is noticeable that the publishers 


of the Century do not. All the four serials 
that have been running in the Cen/ury are con- 
cluded in the October number, which ends the 
fifty-fourth volume. Similarly,in S¢. Micholas 
for October three serials are concluded, and a 
picture in the magazine calls attention to the 
fact. It represents a young girl poring over 
the pages and saying: “Oh, dear! The serial 
stories all end in this number.” 


* 
* * 


In a useful paper on “ Bad Story-telling” in 
Lippincott’s for October, Frederic M. Bird, 
who is the editor of the magazine, gives some 
hints to beginners in fiction. Among other 
things he says: “ Read up on United States 
history — you will get some useful informa- 
tion anyway —and see what you can do with 
that. Don’t take your scene from France or 
Italy, where you have never been; home is 
nearer and just as good. If you can light 
upon an idea which has not been done to death, 
or a situation unhackneyed or unfamiliar, make 
the most of it. New England has been so run 
upon that it affords material only to a few ex- 
perts; the Middle States and those between 
the Ohio and the Rockies, locally speaking, are 
a poor literary field, but the South and the far 
West are not worked out yet. Avoid dialect; 
as a main reliance, its day is done. Avoid the 
‘hifalutin,’ spread-eagle, and rip-roaring styles; 
they are of the yet remoter past. Don’t write 
tales of literary life till you know it as thor- 
oughly as Mr. Howells does. Find out what 
your bent is, if you have any, and what you 
have to say, if anything; if not, seek other pur- 
suits. Remember that a poor story or essay is 
of less value than a peck of inferior apples, and 
that the author of a bad novel is entitled to no 
more respect than a shoemaker or farmer who 
does not understand his business. The pio- 
neers of our literature may have done what now 
seems poor work, but we knew no better then 
and had nothing better; they were pioneers, 
and as such entitled to a place in history; but 
nobody is going to write the history of the mul- 
tifarious literary efforts of our time that come 
to nothing. Whatever you do, take pains with 
it. Try at least to write good English; learn 
to criticise and correct your work; put your 
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best into every sentence. If you are too lazy 
and careless to do that, better go into trade or 
politics; it is easier to become a congressman 
or millionaire than a real author, and we have 
too many bad story-tellers as. it is.” 


a*s 


In his dainty little poem, “Forever and a 
Day.” published in the October A/lantic, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich rhymes “boughs” 
with “house” — 

“* For in the leafy lane, 
Beneath the garden boughs, 


And through the silent house 
One thing alone I seek.’’ 


Mr. Aldrich habitually polishes his work with 
such extreme care that it is unusual to find 
a false rhyme in it. Precise as he is, by the 
way, he must have been tortured by unavailing 
efforts to make the last line of his much-quoted 
“Identity ” conform to the rule laid down by 
the rhetoricians regarding the use of “ only.” 
“*T only died last night,’’ 

according to Professor Hill, means “I did not 
do anything else last night but die” — which, 
it is needless to say, is not Mr. Aldrich’s idea. 
On the other hand, “I died only last night,” 
which is what Mr. Aldr‘ch wanted his shudder- 
ing Shape to say, is bill and uncompromising 
prose. It would be i: teresting to know just 
how long Mr. Aldrich struggled with that line 
before concluding to let the poem go before 
the world with the blemish that perhaps, after 
all, like the patch of black court-plaster on my 
lady’s rounded cheek, only heightens beauty. 


* 
* * 


“ Droch,” writing in the October Ladies’ 
Home Fournal, expresses a belief that patriot- 
ism of the right sort will be the master pas- 
sion of the coming hero. “It furnishes an 
endless scope for the highest kind of courage, 
combined with that mastery of men that is 
leadership,” he says. “And yet how seldom 
does it creep into current fiction, except in the 
spurious garb of rhetorical bluster or the melo- 
dramatic account of physical heroism ih battle ! 
There have been many attempts in American 
stories to depict the perversion of patriotism 
that shows itself in ring politics and corrup- 
tion — but the plain citizen, doing his duty 
simply and at a sacrifice, is hardly alluded to. 


And yet the country is filled with him, as has 


‘been shown in every supreme test of its temper 


on a moral issue. As Lincoln often said, you 
can always count on the ‘plain people.’ Per- 
haps if more ideas of citizenship were depicted 
in popular fiction, there would be more of the 
real thing in actual life.” 


* 
* * 


It takes capital to publish a big daily news- 
paper. Mr. Steffens in his article on “ The 
Business of a Newspaper” in Scridner’s for 
October says that the expenditure of a news- 
paper that is operated on a large scale was 
as follows last year: Editorial and literary mat- 
ter, $220,000; local news, $290,000; illustra- 
tions, $180,000; correspondents, $125,000; 
telegraph, $65,000; cable, $27,000; mechani- 
cal department, $410,500; paper, $617,000; 
business office, ink, rent, light, etc., $219,000. 
This paper has a very expensive staff of edi- 
torial writers, but the $220,000 was spent largely 
for special articles of a very miscellaneous 
character. 

Pir 

Sir Edwin Arnold was so impressed with the 
beauties of Japan that he has married one. 

W. H. H. 
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MY VOCABULARY INCREASER. 








“My Vocabulary Increaser” is what I call a 
combination of two books that has proved one 
of the most interesting and useful “helps” of 
my writingoutfit. One of these books is small,— 
hardly more than a pad, — with a light, flexible 
cover, such as is in general use for memoran- 
dum purposes. The other is a more preten- 
tious affair and made to last, with pages measur- 
ing 8x 7% inches, the whole stoutly bound in 
roan and morocco. 

The smaller book is just the size to carry 
about in one’s pockets conveniently, and is my 
constant companion. In it I enter new words 
culled in the daily perusal of numerous ex- 
changes and books, or cribbed from the con- 
versation of those with whom I come in con- 
tact, supplementing the list with such other 
words coined at a moment’s inspiration. 

These stray gems of thought are afterward 
transferred, as opportunity affords, to a larger 
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book, and there assembled under various and 
appropriate heads, as Given Names of Women ; 


Given Names of Men; 


Nouns; etc. 


Adjectives; Adverbs ; 


The value of the little work increases con- 


stantly. 


I find nothing on my writing table of 


a more practically helpful nature, and I am con- 
fident that writers generally who have not 


evolved a “ Vocabulary Increaser” 


of their 


very own will find interest and profit in one 
like that I have described. 


Pvainriecp, N. J. 


W. Hull Western. 





NEWSPAPER ENGLISH EDITED. 





Creditors Wish Sale by Re- 
ceiver Nullified. — Boston 
Transcript Headline. 


Creditors Want 


Sale by 
Receiver Nullified. 





Perhaps in a majority of 
cases time only will prove 
either. —Clara E£. Laughlin, 
in Self-Culture. 


Perhaps in most cases only 
time will prove either. 





One of those Bostonians of | 
fine taste whom I confidently 
expected would endorse my 
protest. —“‘ Taverner,” in 
Time and the Hour. 





One of those Bostonians of 
fine taste who I confidently 
expected would endorse my 
protest. 





But what arrested and riv- | 
eted Gabriella’s attention was | 
less the individual graces of 
the lovers -, the intangible 

h h d to 
envelope hen. —Julien Gor- | 
don, in OctoberCosmopolitan. 








But what arrested and riv- 
eted Gabriella’s attention was 
not so much the individual 
graces of the lovers as the 


| intangible atmosphere that 


seemed to envelop them. 





She wore one of those toil- | 
ettes which, although sombre | 
in color and severe in cut, | 
manages to startle, or is it 
the wearer who so arrests the | 
eye and turns the head of the 
most hurried passer-by? — 
Julien Gordon, in October 
Cosmopolitan. 


She wore one of those toil- 
ettes which, although sombre 
in color and severe in cut, 
manage to startle, or is it 
the wearer who so arrests the 
eye and turns the head of the 


| most hurried passer- by ? 
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QUERIES. 





{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 


answered in this department. 
of general interest. 
directed elsewhere. } 


Questions must be brief, and 


Questions on general topics should be 





In what order should the novels of Dumas 


be read? 


Cc. N. 


[ The historical novels of the elder Dumas 
are divided into three series, as follows : — 

The Valois Series — “ Marguerite of Valois,” 
“ Chicot, the Jester,” “ The Forty-five.” 

The Three Guardsmen Series — “ The Three 


Guardsmen,” “Twenty Years After,” “Ten 
Years Later,” “Nanon,” “ Chevalier d'Har- 
menthal,” “ A Daughter of the Regent.” 

The Memoirs of a Physician Series — “ Me- 
moirs of a Physician,” “The Queen’s Neck- 
lace,” “Taking the Bastile,” “Countess de 
Charney.” 

The other novels by Dumas are not closely 
connected. — w. H. H.] 

° 


THE SCRAP BASKET. 








Sir Walter Besant in a recent number of the 
Queen gives some excellent advice to writers 
of fiction. He says: ‘‘ Remember that you can 
hope to succeed only by producing a faithful 
picture; your setting must be true; your cos- 
tume must be correct; your atmosphere, your 
play of light and shade must be painted from 
nature. You must, therefore, make up your 
mind to observe. as the first condition of fiction. 

“Next, you must remember that no one can 
succeed in fiction who has not the power of 


‘grip.’ You must be able to hold your audi- 
ence. It is impossible to teach how that can 
be done. But the first outward and visible sign 


of it is generally, not always, dramatic situation 
and dramatic dialogue. 

“ Thirdly — Let your subject be strong, ad- 
mitting of dramatic situation. 

“ Fourthly — Let your characters be clear 
and distinct. Do not aim at the portraiture of 
subtle and many-sided characters. They may 
come later, or they may not. Let your char- 
acters be clearly intelligible, and always true 
to themselves in their action and in their dia- 
logue. 

“Fifthly —Take care not to weaken your 
page by long descriptions. Aim at describing 
all that is necessary in a few touches and the 
rest in dialogue. | 

“Sixthly — Plan out your narrative for a cer- 
tain length in a certain number of chapters. 
If the plot is simple, with few incidents, let 
your chapters be few and your story short. 

“ Seventhly — Learn to pay attention to style. 
Read the works of the greatest writers and ob- 
serve how their style contributes to the inter- 
est of the page. But remember that style is 
not everything; that it should be subservient 
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to the story; and that a great deal of what is 
called style is nothing but fashion. 

“There are a great many other rules which 
I could offer, but these may suffice for a begin- 
ning. Ido not add to these rules a warning 
to avoid vulgarity ; but, indeed, one has to con- 
sider that danger. A great many of the manu- 
scripts sent tome are deplorably vulgar. Even 
the most vulgar people do not, as a rule, desire 
wulgar writing, though, no doubt, some do.” 


—~ 2 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 











Frances M. Butler, whose story “ Two 
Letters,” published in Lippincoft’s for August, 
has been referred to as relating ‘a most 
pathetic incident of the late war,” is a Vir- 
ginian by birth. She is the wife of a clergy- 
man of the Protestant Episcopal church, and re 
sides in Baltimore, Md., where her husband is 
rector of a church. ‘“Tea-cup Times” in the 
July Lippincott, “ Mrs. Barton’s Neighbor ”’ in 
the Mew York Churchman for July 12, and “A 
Man Without a Memory,” published in the 
Black Cat for February, are some examples of 
her work which have attracted attention. She 
has, during several years, contributed many 
short stories and essays to various periodicals 
and papers. 

Ellen Claire Campbell, whose serial, “ A Gen- 
tleman of Dixie,” was begun in the Chau‘au- 
quan for August, was born and reared, as was 
her mother before her, in Lafayette county, 
Missouri, not more than ten miles from her 
present home. Her father was one of the 
youngest and bravest officers of the Confed- 
eracy, and her mother was the daughter of 
“the great man of the neighborhood,” who 
died, however, before the war. The Heart’s 
Delight of * A Gentleman of Dixie” is a repre- 
sentation of her mother’s home as pictured to 
her children. Mrs. Campbell’s husband co- 
operates and sympathizes with her literary 
work, though himself in no sense literary. On 
the contrary, he is a very practical man of 
affairs, being a coal operator and brick manu- 
facturer. Mrs. Campbell lives in a town sur- 
rounded by far-stretching prairies, and her life 
has been correspondingly even and uneventful. 
Much of it has been spent in study, much in 
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thought, and a striving after ideals. The story 
of her serial is an interesting one. She had 


written a little for the Chautauguan, her last 
contribution having been “In the Shadow of 
the Guillotine,” published in the numbers for 
July and August, 1896. The same summer she 
was at Chautauqua, and there met Dr. Flood. 
He was pleased with Mrs. Campbell’s work, 
and, having learned something of her ante- 
cedents, decided that she could execute one of 
his literary plans — an illustration of life on the 
border between North and South during the 
Civil War. All the material was to be gathered 
from the actors of those tragic times. Of 
course, no suggestion was offered as to plot; 
everything was left to Mrs. Campbell’s discre- 
tion, the only provisions being that the story 
should not be too ultra, and that it should give, 
as nearly as possible, a picture of the ante- 
bellum and war days. Mrs. Campbell was 
pleased with the idea. The outlines of the 
story soon took form, and the details came as 
she wrote. As the chapters were finished, they 
were sent to Dr. Flood, and his approval gave 
inspiration to the succeeding pages. “A Gen- 
tleman of Dixie ” is Mrs. Campbell’s first long 
story, but she has another in mind to be put on 
paper. This will be a story of our own times, 
a picture of the world-Babylon, with the 
pygmies and heroes there, striving for exist- 
ence. She hopes to make it far outrank the 
other effort. 

Arthur Willis Colton, whose short story, 
“The Green Grasshopper,” in the Vew Evg- 
land Magazine for August, and pathetic sketch, 
“The Flowers on Tim Rae’s Grave,” in the 
August Ladies’ Home Fournal, show the ver- 
satility of the author’s genius, is New England 
born and bred. He is a native of Washington, 
Conn., graduated at Yale in 1890, studied there 
three years more and took a doctor’s degree, 
spent yet another two years at Yale as in- 
structor in English literature, and at the end of 
that time had decided to devote himself to 
writing. Since then he has lived partly in the 
Middle West, and partly in his native place. 
Mr. Colton first appeared in print as a versifier 
and an essayist of the scholastic order, and his 
trial of fiction was in the way of an experiment, 
but the business of story-telling, he finds, grows 
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more and more interestiog. “The Green 
Grasshopper ” belongs to a considerable group 
of stories treating of the village of Hagar — 
which, by the way, is not the village of Wash- 
ington, although Mr. Mead has recently ex- 
pressed his suspicion that itis. The Mew Eng- 
land Magazine has published several of the 
Hagar stories. During the last year Mr. Col- 
ton has had stories, as well, in the Vouth’s 
Companion, Harper's Round Table, the /nde- 
pendent, the Nickell Magazine,and the Ladies’ 
Home Fournal, and he has contributed verses 
to Scribner's, the Cosmopolitan, Godey’s, the 
Century, and other periodicals. 

Marion Evans, who had a bright bit of vers 
de société, “ Waiting in the Wings,” in the 
August Century, had the good fortune — for a 
poet and artist — to be born in that irresponsi- 
ble Arcadia of modern life, the bohemia of the 
studios. Through her father, De Scott Evans, 
the painter, she has always had an entrée to the 
“behind-the-scenes ” of artist life, of which, 
having enjoyed it for many years unprofitably, 
she is now about to make “ material ” in a series 
of sketches to be called “Stories of Studio 
Life.” She has already begun a similar series, 
relating to art student life, and based on her 
adventures as a pupil of the National Academy 
of Design. It is but two years since she took 
up writing conscientiously,—her time before 
that, as it is now, being much occupied with 
matters histrionic and dramatic. Verse comes 
to her — particularly blank verse — much more 
readily than prose, as a means of expression, 
but in both she is a slow and painstaking 
worker. She is an Ohioan by birth, having 
been born and having spent her childhood at 
Cleveland, but for the last ten years she has 
lived in New York City. 

Martha Finley, who contributed an old-fash- 
ioned fairy story, “ Twiddledewit,” to Sz. 
Nicholas for August, is best known as the 
author of “the Elsie books,” with which all 
children are familiar. Her ancestors came to 
this country in 1734, and her grandfather was 
one of the early settlers of Ohio. She was 
born in Chillicothe. A year later her father 
removed to Circleville, and seven years after 
that to South Bend, Ind. With the exception 
of one year spent in Philadelphia, that was her 


home until her twenty-fifth year, when she 
came East. Her father had died two years be- 
fore, and she never returned to South Bend as. 
her home. She spentsome years in New York 
City and in Pennsylvania, but for the last 
twenty years she has lived at Elkton, Md. It 
was in Phoenixville, Penn., that Miss Finley 
wrote “Elsie Dinsmore,” which brought her 
fame and fortune. The story was given to her» 
she tells her friends, in answer to prayer for 
help to make an income. A new and attrac- 
tively-illustrated edition is published this fall 
for a Christmas book. There are now twenty- 
two volumes in the series, and the publishers 
are asking for still another. The popularity of 
these books has been very great. The author 
was told recently of one little girl who had read 
them with the greatest eagerness — one volume 
ten times, till she could repeat the whole of it, 
word for word. There are seven volumes in 
the Mildred Series, in most of which Elsie 
comes in as one of the characters. Dodd, 
Mead, & Co. publish also what they call the 
Finley Series, several of which — “Casella,” 
“ Wanted, a Pedigree,” “Signing the Con- 
tract,” “ Thorn in the Nest,” and “ Tragedy of 
Wild River Valley” —are not juveniles. Miss 
Finley retained the copyright of “ Twiddlede- 
wit,” intending to have it republished in book 
form, but her publishers told her it was too 
small. On reading their letter, she set to work 
at once, and went on with the story till she had 
made it five or six times as large. Her pub- 
lishers would like to have it enlarged still 
more, and intend to bring it out next fall as an 
illustrated Christmas book. In addition to the 
books mentioned, Miss Finley has written a long 
list of Sunday school books. 

William Prescott Foster, whose sonnet, “* The 
Argonauts,” in the Century for August has 
nothing about it to suggest the legal mind, is en- 
gaged in the practice of law in Boston. He 
was born in a little back town in Maine, lying 
on the borders of the “ wild lands,” in a cup-like 
valley surrounded by forests and rugged moun- 
tains, and containing a beautiful lake. His 
father had a mill at that place, and the greater 
portion of his boyhood and youth was spent in 
tending a circular saw or a planing machine- 
His amusements were following a trout-brook 
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to its source in the hills, or roaming the woods 
with a gun, or enjoying days and evenings, 
sometimes prolonged till dawn, of solitary 
floating in his boat upon the lake. As he grew 
older he studied Latin and went to college, 
where he paid his way by teaching and various 
other employments during vacations. After 
graduating in 1881, he continued to teach, in 
Maine and in Massachusetts, for three years 
more. He then studied law in the office of 
Hon. Enoch Foster, now one of the judges of 
‘the supreme court of Maine, and having been 
admitted to the bar, began to practice at Bar 
Harbor. In 1891 he removed to Boston, where 
he spent the next three years in reading various 
books, and in idle contemplation of that portion 
of human existence which came within the 
range of his observation. Having awakened to 
the unprofitable nature of such a life, in 1895 
he opened a law office in Boston, and resumed 
the practice of his profession. He has been an 
occasional contributor to the Century for sev- 
eral years, and has at times written things for 
other magazines. 

Mary Macon Hall, whose story, “In Vir- 
ginia,” published in the National Magazine 
for November, gives evidence of talent, is a 
resident of Eastern Maryland. She was edu- 
cated in Virginia, and is thoroughly conversant 
with the scenes that she describes. She is 
quite young, and has been writing only a short 
time, but has written a number of short stories 
and some excellent descriptive sketches, among 
which are “A Yule-Tide Event” and an 
“October Storm.” She is a member of the 
Society of the United States’ Daughters of 
1812. Her work has appeared mostly in 
Northern periodicals. 

Gertrude Halladay, whose bright story, “ Pris- 
cilla’s Fairy Godmother,” in S¢. Wicholas for 
August contains a hint to parents who have to 
take their children on a wearing railway journey, 
lives in Roxbury, Mass. “ Priscilla’s Fairy 
Godmother” is practically her first story, al- 
though she has contributed a number of bits of 
light verse to Life, Vogue, and other papers. 

Mary M. Mears, whose story of country life, 
“ The Marrying of Esther,” in Harper's Maga- 
sine for August has elicited much favorable 
comment, has spent all her daysin the Wiscon- 


sin town that bears the euphonious name of 
Oshkosh. She is a sister of Nellie F. Mears, 
the young girl who designed the symbolical 
figure of Wisconsin for the Chicago Exposition. 
She took up writing as a profession three years 
ago, although before that, while still in school, 
she had a few things published in Chicago 
papers and in a juvenile magazine. Her first 
short story, following these school-girl produc- 
tions, was published in Harper's Bazar in 
September, 1895, and before that Mrs. Sang- 
sterhad accepted some of her verses. Since 
then she has contributed to Harper's, Munsey’s, 
McClure’s, and various other magazines. 
“The Marrying of Esther” is based slightly 
upon fact, but it has not brought the author the 
amusing charges that “ A Platonic Pair,” pub- 
lished in February, 1896, occasioned, for after 
the appearance of that tale three different vil- 
lages claimed the characters. A year and a 
half ago Henry Holt & Co. published “ Emma 
Lou — Her Book,” by Miss Mears, which, with 
the exception of the last few chapters, was 
written when she was sixteen. It is, therefore, 
almost literally what it professes to be —the 
diary of a girl of that age, although in this case 
the account is wholly fictitious. 

Grace Stuart Reid, whose name of recent 
years has become pleasantly familiar, was born 
in New York, and has spent more of her life 
there than in any other place. For several 
years, however, she lived in England, and from 
the memories of that English stay she drew the 
scene of “Her Mysterious Disappearance,” 
the entertaining story which was published 
in the Ladies’ Home Fournal for August. 
Readers of the Ladies’ Home Fournal will re- 
member also Miss Reid's three-part novelette, 
“A Vivacious Girl,” which was published in 
that magazine in 1895. Miss Reid has had 
similar fiction, poems, and children’s stories 
published in a number of the lesser monthlies, 
and in the religious weeklies, such as the 
Churchman, the Living Church, the Sunday 
School Times, and the /ndependent. 

Walter D. Robinson has amused many 
readers by a number of bits of comic verse 
which have appeared and are appearing in the 
Century Magazine, the latest being “ A Scien- 
tific Dilemma” in the August number. The 
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subjects are generally taken from English his- 
tory, and are treated disrespectfully. Mr. Rob- 
inson originally wrote these verses to amuse 
his friends, but about a year ago they fell into 
the hands of a lady of literary tendencies, who 
sent them to the Century, and the editor of the 
Century promptly accepted them. 

Ellinor Dale Runcie, author of the strong 
Salvation Army story, “Sergeant Matty,” in 
the Ladies’ Home Fournal for August, comes 
naturally by her taste for literature, her mother, 
Constance Fauntleroy Runcie, having published 
a book of poems, besides some prose produc- 
tions. She is a great-granddaughter of the 
social reformer, Robert Owen, of New Lanark, 
Scotland. Her forte lies principally in depict- 
ing the simple or more homely sides of life, as 
shown in “ Sergeant Matty.” She has recently 
completed another Salvation Army story, be- 
sides having on hand several other short 
stories and poems, two social satires, and two 
farces. Her home is in St. Joseph, Mo. 


> 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 








Craigie. — Mrs. Craigie (“John Oliver 
Hobbes”) writes slowly and laboriously, cor- 
recting much and destroying more. She uses 
none of the modern aids to composition, neither 
dictating to an amanuensis nor having any deal- 
ings with the typewriter. I well remember 
marveling at the copy which “ John Oliver 
Hobbes” sent over when “ The Gods, Some 
Mortals, and Lord Wickenham” was running 
in the Pall Mall Budget, written evenly, deli- 
cately, clearly, with scarce an erasure to a thou- 
sand words. She confessed to me afterward 
that the version which the printer saw had been 
seven times refined, having been written over 
and over again with her own hand. 

A year or two ago, when her health was more 
delicate than it is at present, Mrs. Craigie did 
most of her writing in bed, during the morning 
hours. Of late, however, she has altered her 
system. Rising early, she devotes the morn- 
ing hours to reading or writing in her study, 
and then, after a light lunch, takes a drive in 
the park or elsewhere, finding time for more 
work before the dinner hour. As she seldom 
or never goes to dinner parties or receptions, 
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she is able to retire early to rest and prepare 
for a similar course of study and writing on the 
following day. It may be a matter of wonder 
that a novelist should live apart from social 
life, and yet continue to be a novelist. But 
Mrs. Craigie will tell you that she has, after 
all, her point of contact with the outside world 
in her father, her mother, and her brothers. 
Every evening at dinner she hears what the 
rest have been doing during the time she has 
spent in seclusion, and collects thus the experi- 
ences of a man of affairs, a woman of the world, 
and a Cambridge undergraduate, besides those 
of such visitors as are frequently at a hospita- 
ble house. Thus, as Mrs. Craigie is fond of 
saying, she obtains all the knowledge of what 
is going on that she cares for. And herein we 
may find, I think, the clew to a notable charac- 
teristic of the books she has hitherto given us, 
which are not so much stories as studies of in- 
dividuals. Mrs. Craigie is no social note-taker ; 
she does not start with a background, as, for 
example, M. Zola is now doing, and select her 
figures to suit it. Rather does she take an in- 
dividual, such as the silly, selfish, sensual Anne 
in “ The Gods, Some Mortals, and Lord Wick- 
enham,” and trace a priori the development of 
her character and its consequences on her sur- 
roundings. And —given only the literary fac- 
ulty —no more knowledge of life is required to 
do this than you may find by looking deep 
enough into your own heart. — Clarence Rook, 
in the Chap-Book. 

Eggleston.— Most of Edward Eggleston’s 
characters are composite, made up from taking 
a trait from this one and a trait from that one, 
but two of them are still living, in Vevay, Ind., 
and are recognized by all the people there. 
One of them is “Jeems” Phillips, the cham- 
pion speller of Flat Creek District, one of the 
characters in the “ Hoosier Schoolmaster,” and 
the other is Auat Lucy Detraz ( pronounced 
Datraw ), one of the principal characters in 
“Roxy.” The town of Vevay in this book 
is called Luzerne. In an interview with Mr. 
Eggleston, published in the Outlook, he says: 
“If my books were brought to me from an- 
other person, I should say that what distin- 
guished them specially was that the characters 
were all treated in their relations to social con- 
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ditions, something of which I was quite uncon- 
scious at the time. They were forerunners of 
my historical studies, a result, perhaps, of my 
early life, which was diversified. In my early 
life I repeatedly changed from one social en- 
vironment to another. I lived in town and in 
the country, and on account of ill health was 
sent to the backwoods of Indiana, and in the 
back country I saw many survivals. The cook- 
ing was done at large fireplaces, with great and- 
irons; the dye-kettle stood onthe hearth ; spin- 
ning, dyeing, and weaving were all done in the 
house. Then I went to Virginia and was do- 
mesticated —a boy, transplanted from a new 
free state to an old slave state. There the 
country life and the prejudices of English 
*squires were preserved. The planters would 
not have embarked in trade for anything. In 
the mind of a boy of any observation at all, 
these changes must have produced many com- 
parisons. I had to learn even a new set of 
table manners in going to Virginia. Then within 
twelve months I was on the Minnesota frontier, 
driving oxen and carrying a chain in a survey- 


ing party.” — Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 
Ibsen. — Ibsen’s method of work is described 
as follows: “1 transfer to the stage certain 


people whom I have observed, certain events 
which I have seen or which have been related 
to me — | throw in a little poetry — and that’s 
how it’s done.” He claims to have seen in 
real life every character that he has placed on 
the stage. Count Prozor mentioned the Rat 
Wife, to which Ibsen replied: “She was a 
little old woman who used to come to kill rats 
at the school where I was educated. She car- 
ried a little dog in a bag, and there were tales 
of children who had followed her and fallen 
into the sea. That was just what I wanted 
for bringing about the disappearance of Little 
Eyolf.” — Rochester Post-Express. 

Morgan.— As originally written, George 
Morgan’s “John Littlejohn, of J.” was a fifty- 
nine chapter novel. Mr. Morgan says that he 
really wrote three novels in writing “ Little- 
john,” and it took him five years. His work 
was done between midnight and daybreak, after 
a hard day’s drive in the newspaper harness. 

Smith. — F. Hopkinson Smith says that in 
writing a short story he pursues the following 








plan: “ The first draught is always written on 
a half sheet of paper. That sketch contains all 
the meat of the story —the plot, the thread, 
the whatever you choose to call it. I begin to 
write the real story with the framework before 
me. When I have done the best I can with it, 
I send the manuscript to the stenographer, who 
returns it written out in typescript. Then I 
usually cut that manuscript into paragraphs, 
re-arrange it, rewrite parts of it, and put it 
together anew. A few weeks later I take it up 
again and revise it. After writing it over three 
or four times, at intervals of a few weeks, I 
generally find that I have done the best I can 
with it. There is always danger of over-refin- 
ing a story, until it loses freshness and vitality. 
And in all these revisions it is most necessary 
to preserve the continuity of thought. It is 
fatal to polish a piece of writing until the 
thread is hidden. But 1 don’t pretend that I 
can write short stories. I’m a baby at it, 
though I have been writing them for ten 
years.” — Bookseller and Newsman. 

Zola. —In the many mentions this week of 
the publishing house of Hanchette & Co., of 
Paris, none is made of the fact that it was 
there, in 1862, that Emile Zola, then twenty-two 
years of age, got his start in life. It was a 
modest start, and the man over whose works 
the literary quarrel has been bitter, and will 
continue to be, who has since then put his 
name to as great a number of books as any 
man since Dumas pére ever wrote in a given 
time, earned his first money at Hanchette’s, 
tying up bundles of books with brown paper 
and twine. This position was secured for the 
young author, then in an almost starving con- 
dition, by Dr. A. M. Boudet, of the French 
Academy of Medicine, who wrote to Louis Han- 
chette, the head of the house, and asked that a 
place be given tothe youngman. While he was 
waiting for an opening at the modest sum of 
$5 a week, Dr. Boudet managed to feed the 
future realist, without the appearance of charity, 
by engaging him to go about on New Year’s 
day and leave the customary cards on his many 
friends. From his first humble position he was 
promoted to the advertising department — this 
man, who loved reading next to writing, and 
was condemned to handle books but not read, 
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and to spend his days over figures instead of 
fiction. 

The first that Louis Hanchette knew of the 
literary aspirations of his young clerk was one 
Monday morning, when he found on his desk 
a manuscript poem by Zola, entitled “ L’Amou- 
reuse Comédie.” Although Hanchette did not 
see his way to publishing this, it awakened his 
interest in the author, with whom he had a long 
talk, after which he raised his salary to $10a 
week, and threw extra work his way. 

The first work of a literary sort that he tried 
to do for Hanchette was when the publisher 
asked him to contribute a tale to a child’s 
magazine he was to publish. Zola wrote 
“ Soeur des Pauvres,” which is to be found in 
“Contes Ninon.” Hanchette could not use it. 
He called it revolutionary. It was soon after 
the publication of the latter, his first book, that 
Zola left the employ of Hanchette & Co., where, 
although, owing tothe dignity of the house, he 
had met all sorts of great men, Taine, About, 
and such writers, he had made no friends. 
— Boston Herald. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


A History or American Literature. By Fred Lewis 
Pattee. 475 pp- Cloth. Boston: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 
1896. 








Professor Pattee’s book treats of American 
literature with a view to the fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying its development. He points 
out that the history of a literature is not merely 
a chronological record of all the writers and 
writings of a language ; that it is, in reality, the 
history of the evolution of the language, and 
of the inteilectual development of the people. 
Taking this view, he begins with the early his- 
tory of Virginia and Massachusetts, and sketches 
the events of colonial times, with especial refer- 
ence to an intellectual development and literary 
endeavor, describing the social conditions and 
the environment of the writers of the time. 
Next taking up Pennsylvania, he devotes a 
chapter to Benjamin Franklin, and goes on 
to discuss the Revolutionary period and the 
work of the nation-builders, pointing out that it 
was in her political literature that America first 
broke away from the intellectual chain that 
bound her to old England. The birthdate of 
American literature he fixes at 1809, with the 
publication of “Knickerbocker’s History of 
New York,” Irving’s first important work. De- 
voting a chapter then to Irving, he takes up 
the novelists, beginning with Cooper, before 
whose time the six romances of Charles Brock- 


den Brown had stood alone as representatives 

of American imaginative prose. Next he takes 

up the poets, beginning with William Cullen 

Bryant, and devoting a chapter to Poe, of 

whom he says: * Viewed as poet, romancer, 

or critic, he refuses to be classified.” Going 
back a little, he discusses the orators, — Web- 
ster, Choate, Clay, Calhoun, and Everett, — and 
then comes to what he terms the second crea- 
tive period (1837-1861). The years between 

1831 and 1839 witnessed the publication of the 

first books of Whittier, Sparks, Bancroft, 

Holmes, Hawthorne, Emerson, Prescott, Hil- 

dreth, Motley, Longfellow, and Margaret Ful- 

ler. ‘ The advent of these authors,” says Pro- 
fessor Pattee, “ marks the ‘Augustan Age’ of 

American literature.” Devoting due attention 

to the Unitarian leaders and the Transcendent- 

alists, he comes then to Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
whose four great romances “ mark the highest 
flight of imaginative genius in America.” Next 
comes a full discussion of the Cambridge poets, 
with a chapter each for Longfellow, Holmes, 
and Lowell, and after these the historians, in- 
cluding Prescott, Bancroft, Motley, and Park- 
man, are taken up. Whittier is properly placed 
among the anti-slavery leaders, of whom “ Gar- 
rison was the leader, Sumner the statesman, 
Phillips the orator, Mrs. Stowe the novelist, 
and Whittier the poet.” This brings the 
author to what he styles “the diffusive period,” 
from the Civil War to the present time. In his 
closing chapters he touches briefly on the later 
poets, novelists, and historians, the poets of the 

South and West, woman in literature, and the 

humorists. Here, of course, is his most diffi- 

cult task, and here his work is uneven and his 
perspective often false. To Miss Murfree, for 
instance, he devotes a page and a half, while to 

Edward Everett Hale he accords but little more 

than a page. To E. P. Roe again he givesa 

page, while Mrs. Catherwood and Mrs. Deland 
and Captain Charles King are dismissed each 
with a line, and Clara Louise Burnham, Richard 

Harding Davis, Ellen Olney Kirk, Dr. S. Weir 

Mitchell, and other writers, certainly as impor- 

tant as the Rev. Mr. Roe, are wholly over- 

looked. No mention is made, either, except- 
ing incidentally, of the development of maga- 
zine literature, which in a philosophical sketch 
of the development of American literature 

surely ought not to be disregarded. - As a 

whole, however, Professor Pattee’s book is a 

useful and suggestive one, and those who are 

interested in the history of American liters ture 
may study it with profit. 

Harvarp University Views. Second Edition. 
Paper, $1.00, Boston: Moses King. 1896. 
Mr. King’s attractive book of “ Harvard 

Views” contains a photographic picture of 

every building occupied by the University, in 


84 pp. 
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Cambridge and in Boston, or many views of 
places somewhat identified with the University 
or of noted interest in Cambridge. The pic- 
tures are all new, and they are all excellent. 
Every Harvard man will want the book. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ The publishers of Tus Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write. ] 








Tue Art or Letrer-writinc. — III. Céline Bertault. 
Toilettes (28 c. ) for November. 

Tue Business or A Newspaper. Illustrated. J. Lincoln 
Steffens. Scribner’s (28 c¢ ) for October. 

A CHAPTER ON Nom-pe-Piumes. Charles T. Scott. Mew 
England Magazine (28 c. ) for October. 

Paut Vervaine. S. C. de Soissons. Forum (38 c.) for 
October. 

‘Letters or Dr. iiotmges TO A CLASSMATE. Edited by 
Mary Blake Morse. Century (38 c. ) for October. 

Two Principces in Recent AMERICAN Fiction. James 
Lane Allen. Atlantic ( 38 c. ) for October. 

Tue Frencu Mastery or Styie. Ferdinand Brunetiére. 
Atlantic (38 c.) for October. 

Gapsrie_e D’ANNUNZIO, THE Nove.tist. Henry D. Sedg- 
wick, Jr. Atlantic (38 c.) for October. 

Forty Years of THE ATLANTIC MontHiy. Atlantic 
(38 c. ) for October. 

Tue Art or Letter-Writinc. Emily Huntington Miller. 
Chautauquan (23 ¢.) for October. 

Tue Novets oF CHATEAUBRIAND. B. W. Wells. Sewa- 
nee Review (53 c. ) for October. 

A Cuat with Orig Reap. William Lighttoot Visscher. 
Woman's Home Companion (13 c. ) for October. 

Some Literary Surines OF MANHATTAN, Theodore F. 
Wolfe. Lippincott's (28 c. ) for October. 

Bap Srory-Teitinc. Frederic M. Bird. Lippincott’s 
(28 c. ) tor October. 

Mr. Barris’s Earty Days 1n JourNALIsM. Illustrated. 
J. A. Hammerton. Bookman (23 c. ) for October. 

Wituram T. Avams (‘“Ottver Optic”). Illustrated. 
J. A. MacPherson. National Magazine ( 13 c. ) for October. 

Dr. Weir Mitcuett ann His Worx. With portrait. 
Sydney George Fisher. Book-Buyer (13 c. ) for October. 

Saran Barnwewt Exxiott. With portrait. Book News 
(8 c.) for October. 

Louis Ficuter. With portrait. Ida M. Tarbell. A/ff/e- 
tons’ Popular Science Monthly ( 53 c. ) for October. 

Maurice THomreson. With portrait. F. M. Hopkins. 
Current Literature (28 c. ) for October. 

Some Epitors or Great Macazines: IV. — Tue Atlan- 
tic Monthly. ¥.M. Hopkins. Current Literature (28 c. ) 
for October. 

FasHions tN MaGazine Stories. Kate Upson Clark. 
Leslie's Weekly (13 c.) for September 9. 

Raten WA.cpo Emerson. With portrait. Edward W. 
Emerson. Youth's Companion (8 c. ) for September 9. 


Lettrers — WRITTEN AND Recetvep. Isobel M. Taylor. 
Harper's Bazar (13 c.) for September 25. 

Tue Rounp-Rosin Reapinc Cius. Harper's Bazar ( 13 ¢.) 
for September 25. 

Tue Portry or Grorce MerepitH. Reprinted from 
Church Quarterly in Living Age (18 c.) for September 4. 

Some Reminiscences oF ENGLISH JOURNALISM. Sir Wemyss 
Reid. Reprjnted from Nineteenth Century in Living Age 
(18 c.) for September 4. 

A Reminiscence of Tennyson. William Knight. Re- 
printed from Blackwood’s Magazine in Living Age (18 c.) 
for September 11. 

Op Fiction, Augustine Birrell. Reprinted from Speaker 
in Living Age (18 c. ) for September 11. 

Tue Works or Rosert Louis Stevenson. First Notice, 
reprinted from Athenaeum in Living Age (18 c. ) tor Septem- 
ber 18. Second Notice, Living Age (18 c. ) for September 25. 

Scottish Literature. Arthur J. Balfour. Reprinted 
from London Times in Living Age (18 c.) for September 18. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


George W. Cable has resigned the editor- 
ship of Current Literature. 





A disputed point in reference to the pro- 
nunciation of the late Jean [ngelow’s name is 
” 


settled by the London Academy. The “g” in 
the surname is soft. 


Miss Alice M. Longfellow writes to Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. regarding the pronunciation 
of “ Hiawatha”: ‘The pronunciation used by 
my father was ‘ He-awa'tha,’ the accent on the 
first syllable being slighter than on the ‘wa,’ 
the ‘a’ sounded like ‘a’ in ‘ mar,’ not ‘ war,” as 
sometimes used.” 

A sample copy of Zad/e Talk, one of the best 
of practical household magazines, will be mailed 
free to any reader of THE WRITER who will 
send his address to the Table Talk Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia, and mention this mag- 
azine. 


Herr L. Bossendorfer, a piano manufacturer of 
Vienna, has offered 4,000 crowns ($812) to be 
divided into three prizes of 2,000, 1,200, and Soo 
crowns, respectively, for the best three compo- 
sitions of new piano concertos with orchestra, 
which must not only be good musically, but 
suited also to display the art and skill of the 
pianist. The competition is free to all coun- 
tries, and the compositions will remain the 
property of their authors without restric- 
tions. Compositions will be received until 
July, 1898. Compositions already published 
or rendered in public will be excluded. 
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Bliss Carman has become a member of a new 
publishing house formed in Boston, under the 
name, Small, Maynard, & Co. 


Poultney Bigelowis making a trip in Germany 
on his houseboat, looking up material for 
another historical work. 


The announcement is made of a new weekly 
journal, to be entitled Literature, and to be pub- 
lished in London and in New York. The edi- 
tor will be H. D. Traill. 


Success, the magazine announced some time 
ago in THE WRITER, has made its appearance 
at last, the first number being that for October. 
Its editor is Dr. Orison Swett Marden, and it is 
published in New York. 


Kansas has a new monthly magazine called 
Western Homes. It is published at Topeka, 
is edited by J. S. C. Thompson, and claims to 
be the first distinctively home magazine pub- 
lished west of Chicago. 

The Mew Century is the title of a weekly 
publication, the first copy of which has just 
been issued in New York. The editor is Mrs. 
Catherine A. Tingley, the leader of the Theo- 
sophical movement, to which it is devoted. 


The National Magazine (Boston) has re- 
moved its offices to 91 Bedford street. 


Beginning with November, Harfer’s Round 
Table will be published monthly instead of 
weekly. The principal feature of the publica- 
tion in its new form will be stories — especially 
such as deal with adventure and acts of brav- 
ery, and the healthy, vigorous side of every-day 
life. In addition to fiction, there will be practi- 
cal and instructive articles: on hunting, fishing, 
and sport generally; on travel and exploration, 
and all such subjects as the irrepressible en- 
ergy of youth delights in. 


The Musical Record (Boston) has been 
transformed from a trade circular into a criti- 
cal musical journal. Philip Hale is editor. 


The Kindergarten News ( Springfield, Mass. ) 
has celebrated the beginning of its eighth vol- 
ume by changing its name to the Kindergarten 
Review and enlarging the size and number of 
its pages. There is a change in editorship, too, 
the new editors being Emilie and Laura E. 
Poulsson. 
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The October numbers of Little Men and 
Women and Babyland are published by 
Charles E. Graff, 150 Nassau street, New 
York. 


The September number of Great Pictures 
(Chicago) contains “In the Harem,” “ After 
the Bath,” “ The Fall of Babylon,” “ The Gar- 
den Mission of Santa Barbara,” and “ Statue 
of the Republic.” 


Max Nordau, the author of “ Degeneration,” 
lives in Paris. The name Nordau was origi- 
nally used by him as a newspaper pseudonym. 
With the consent of his father, Herr Sudfield, 
he legally assumed it, transforming himself 
from Southfield into Northmeadow. 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s carefully con- 
cealed age is exposed to a rude world on a 
tablet in Kelloe parish church, near which she 
was born March 6, 1806. She was therefore 
six years older than her husband. 


Stationers’ Hall, in London, where all Eng- 
lish books must be copyrighted, has at last 
prepared an index of titles, thus enabling 
authors to guard against involuntary infringe- 
ment of others’ rights and the consequent law- 
suits. 

The Atlantic Monthly ends its fortieth year 
with the October number. 


The New Journalism as a business enter- 
prise is explained in Scribner's for October 
by J. Lincoln Steffens. Mr. Steffens gives an 
inside view of a newspaper office as a great 
factory, with illustrations from actual scenes 
at the factory in operation. 


The frontispiece of the American Monthly 
Review of Reviews for October is a new 
portrait of Hall Caine at Greeba Castle, his 
Isle of Man home. The same number of the 
Review has an excellent review of “The 
Christian.” 


With the October number, Ze Charme is 
consolidated with L’Art de la Mode (New 
York). It is a notable fact'that the French 
edition of L’Art de la Mode is the only Ameri- 
can fashion publication ever circulated in 
Paris. 

Richard Holt Hutton died in London Sep- 
tember Io, aged seventy-one. 





